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without lesson or moral, or anything" but delight
of fancy and stir of imagination,, they will find
him less congenial to their mood than poets not
worthy to loose the latchet of his shoe in the
greater elements of his art. In all these com-
parisons, it is not merely Wordsworth's theme
and motive and dominant note that are different;
the skill of hand is different, and the musical ear
and the imaginative eye.

To maintain or to admit so much as this, how-
ever, is not to say the last word. The question
is whether Wordsworth, however unequal to
Shelley in lyric quality, to Coleridge or to Keats
in imaginative quality, to Burns in tenderness,
warmth, and that humour which is so nearly
akin to pathos, to Byron in vividness and energy,
yet possesses excellences of his own which place
him in other respects above these master-spirits
of his time. If the question is to be answered
affirmatively, it is clear that only in one direction
must we look. The trait that really places
Wordsworth on an eminence above his poetic
contemporaries, and ranks him, as the ages are
likely to rank him, on a line just short of the
greatest of all time, is his direct appeal to will